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. NOTHING VENTURE, NOTHING HAVE. 
os] 
By Leonarp Luoyp. 
d CHaptTer I, 


*f Allen-a-Dale to his wooing is come ; 

' The mother, she asked of his household and home: _ 

. ‘Though the Castle of Richmond stand fair on the hill, 

: ‘ My hall,’ quoth bold Allen, ‘ shows gallanter still ; 
"Tis the blue vault of heaven, with its crescent so pale, 

. And with all its bright spangles !’ said Allen-a-Dale.”— 


Walter Scott. 


“T don’t know how it is, Hal, but I never felt so cowardly 
before in my life. You can’t have the faintest idea of the 
state of my nerves pending this important interview. After 
all, I think I will put it off till to-morrow, and trust to the 
fates to procure me a favourable opportunity.” 

Having thus unburdened himself to his cousin and confidant, 
George Averyl sank lazily back in his chair, with his arms 


comfortably supporting his head, and gave himself up once 
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more to a self-consultation as to the best words and means to 
be employed in order to induce his coy lady-love, Muriel Hiloart, 
the heiress at the Woodlands, to listen to his suit. 

“If I were you, I would settle with Dame Fortune at once,” 
interrupted the other, in an assumed tone of indifference, and 
taking up a book as though he had no further advice to offer 
upon the subject. ‘You remember the old saying, George, 
‘Nothing venture, nothing have ;’ and that other, equally trite 
and true no doubt, though not having come within the range of 
my experience, that ‘ Faint heart never yet won fair lady.” 

“ Yes—that’s all very well for you, with your fine figure and 
Greek profile, your courtly grace and high-sounding name,” 
grumbled his cousin, fretfully; “but for me with my five feet 
two, and unprepossessing physiognomy, the land lies in a very 
different direction. See here,” he added, rising and confronting 
himself in the costly mirror which hung over the mantelpiece, 
*‘T have been spending half the morning trying to make myself 
present a respectable appearance—yet I think you need not look 
twice to judge of the result.” 

“ And what can you expect, I should like to know, if at the 
conclusion of the operation you run your hands through you 
hair, as you have done just now, ‘ making each separate hair to 
stand on end like quills upon the fretful porcupine,’ returned 
his companion, laughingly. ‘ However, if you take my advice, 
you will not lose this opportunity, and throw away your chances 
like a blind idiot; meanwhile,” he continued, opening the door 
as he spoke, and avoiding his cousin’s glances, “I am going to 
take a long tramp through the meadows, and down to the shore, 
expecting on my return to be made-acquainted with your joyful 
intelligence.” 

A few minutes later, Harold Averyl had left the house, and 
was walking rapidly through the fields of mellowed waving 
wheat which lay between the little village of Ulverston and the 
sea. A stranger coming just then upon this tall, broad- 
shouldered young Adonis, clad in a suit of light tweed, which 
fitted his manly figure to perfection, and walking with head 
erect, and the light of a great hope shining from the dark 
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piercing eyes, as he bared his head to the cooling breeze which 
played among his thick brown curls—a stranger who had noted 
his quick elastic step, and heard him whistling a merry love-lay 
as he went, would have envied him his light-heartedness, and 
said that to all appearance there was nothing lurking in Harold 
Averyl’s life or circumstances which he could designate a 
trouble. Presently, however, a thought occurred to him which 
brought a cloud to his brow, and a half-fearful exclamation to 
his lips. “Great heavens!”’ he said, standing still for a moment, 
as though irresolute whether to return or continue his walk ; 
“suppose, after all, her eyes have been lying love to me, and 
her lips and heart are those of a practised coquette—a vain and 
idle seeker after the homage and flattery of men. Suppose 
she should accept my cousin’s offer because he is a rich man 
and an heir, weighing my passion and pain as nothing compared 
with his gold. Suppose that my standing back to let him have 
the first chance, because he has loved her so long, and has 
trusted me so fully—suppose that this has lost me the prize, 
and that at this very moment my life’s hope of happiness is 
slipping from me for ever. No, no,” he added impatiently, as 
though struggling with his suspicions, “it is not true. I will 
not wrong my darling by such thoughts. Muriel Eiloart a 
coquette! Muriel Eiloart give herself as the price of gold! I 
would as soon believe that yonder sun were a rebel-to its Maker 
as that Muriel were untrue. Why, every glance from her eyes 
has been love’s signal to me, while the conscious blushes which 
came and went beneath my gaze, and the fluttering of the little 
hand when clasped in mine, have spoken a wordless tale of truth 
and devotion as pure and guileless as yon tiny brook which runs 
toward the ocean, symbol of her woman-life which some happy 
day shall merge in mine.” 

However, notwithstanding his renewed vows of allegiance, it 
was with an anxious, pre-occupied air, that Harold went on his 
way, plucking and scattering the ears of corn with a total 
disregard of proprietorship—until when reaching at last the 
little fisher-bay of Ulverston, the spot where he had so often 


wandered, dreaming first of the love that was to be, and later 
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of the love which had dawned for him, he failed to notice a 
girlish figure standing in the shelter of the rocks, and gazing 
at him with a half-amused, half-yearning expression in the 
depths of her fathomless blue eyes. 

“Mr. Averyl!”” The little maid had left her hiding place, 
and was standing beside him before the young man was aware 
of her presence. 

“ Muriel!—Miss EHiloart! Have you dropped from the 
clouds, or come up from the sea, or——” 

“Or being in a particularly ill-humour with myself, and the 
home-folks generally, come down here for coolling and consola- 
tion,” she suggested, archly. 

* Talking of consolation,” rejoined the young man, gravely, 
“TI think the sea is the very best of comforters. As a child I 
used to come to it when in trouble or disgrace, and now, as a 
man, in any case of perplexity or sorrow my steps will naturally 
turn in the same direction. This old babbler, Ocean, knows all 
my hopes and fears, Miss Hiloart, and doubtless he has listened 
to the sighs and secrets of countless thousands of all climes and 
tongues, while in many cases he has received to his sheltering 
breast the lives and the lamentations of such as have found 
life’s burdens greater than they could bear; and is even now 
rocking them and yearning over them as a young mother over 
her first-born.” 

“T have not made many friends,” said Muriel, thoughtfully, 
“and I think the truest and most constant has been your friend 
the Ocean. But the sun is a terrible tyrant to-day, Mr. 
Averyl,” she added, merrily ; “and really, if I stand here any 
longer, there is a probability of my ‘dissolving into thin air and 
being no more seen,’ as they say of ghostly apparitions in the 
story-books.”’ 

“Then, as I much prefer your bodily to your spiritual 
presence, I suppose I must find you a seat in the shade,” 
replied her companion, in the bantering tone which she had 
adopted. ‘See! there is a couch expressly carved out for you 
by our fawning friend opposite, and placed under the shadow of 
the cliff, like a throne awaiting the coming of an Ocean Queen.” 
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Laughingly they turned awa) ; and then Muriel, seating her- 
self on the rock he had indicated, looked up archly into his face 
as she said, “And you, Mr. Averyl ? You know you cannot 
stand there looking at me much longer.” 

“OQ—I ?—” he replied, startled by her words from a reverie, 
in which he had been thinking how well the coquettish sea-side 
costume and little sailor hat, with its fluttering blue ribbons, 
became her almost childish face and figure. “I?—Well, I will 
lie at your feet like a faithful Newfoundland, and be content to 
accept any crumbs of favour which you may deign to bestow 
upon me.” 

“Where is your cousin, Mr. Averyl ?” inquired Muriel 
presently. ‘I thought you two were inseparables, and here I 
find you wandering about the shore by yourself, and looking as 
though there were nothing left in life worth living for. Have 
you quarrelled, and come out to muse whether you shall be the 
first to hold out the hand of forgiveness ?” 

“T believe,” rejoined Harold, slowly, and turning that he 
might watch the effect of his next words—“at least I have 
reason to suspect that my cousin has gone to the Woodlands 
this afternoon; and he will be very disappointed to find the 
cage empty, and the pretty bird flown no one knows whither.” 

“ All the birds have flown, I think,” she answered, looking 
down at him with such perfect uxconsciousness shining in her 
eyes that the young man was tempted to think bitterly that 
possibly she had no heart to feel for the pain of others, and no 
love and trust of her own to bestow. 

Thus an hour passed gaily : Miss Eiloart, whatever she might 
or might not have surmised, keeping up the conversation with 
unflagging diligence, and her lover replying to all her sallies 
with feigned indifference. Then, when the sun had nearly 
accomplished its rapid descent of the heavens, the girl rose, 
asking her companion if he were disposed to make the sand his 
resting-place for the night, or if it were his intention to escort 
her home. So, springing to his feet, Harold offered her his 
arm, and they began the ascent of the steep pathway together, 
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talking and laughing as they went as merrily as though they 
were affianced lovers, neither showing the slightest sign of the 
secret weight which was lying heavy on each heart. 

Before they had proceeded far, however, the tightening clasp 
of the little hand which rested upon his arm inducing the 
young man to look up, he perceived his cousin coming swiftly 
towards them, a darkly ominous frown upon his face, and an 
angry light-in his eyes. . ; 

“So you have stolen a march upon me, sir,” began George 
Averyl, bitterly, as he came up with the pair, and stood in the 
nazrow pathway to obstruct their progress. ‘‘ Miss Hiloart, may 
I have the pleasure of seeing you safely home ?” 

“Thank you,” returned the soft girlish voice, “ but I am 
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under very good protection you see already ; and I think 

‘** Are you aware who this is with whom you are walking?” 
interrupted George, losing all control over himself as the truth 
flashed across his mind, and he noticed the trustfvl manner in 
which Muriel nestled closer to the man beside her. “Do you 
know he is a beggar ?—absolutely a beggar—depending upon my 
father’s bounty for the clothes he wears, and the food that he 
eats? Do you know that he would marry you because you are 
an heiress ?—for the sake of the paltry gold which to me would 
be of no value.” 

“Miss Eiloart,” said Harold, firmly, not noticing his rival, but 
gazing with a world of love and admiration at the pretty, 
downcast face so near him, “ my cousin’s words have given me 
the opportunity for which I have long yearned and waited with 
impatience. Under different circumstances, I should not have 


- told you of this until you had rejected, as I believe you would 


reject, the position and the wealth which he would have offered 
you—but now it can be but right for me to tell you that I love 
you as it is only possible for a man to love once in his life-time, 
and that the dearest desire of my heart is to make you my wife. 
—Muriel' my love, speak! Will you not say that some day 
this great wish of mine may be gratified ?” 

For a few moments the girl }:c.itated, as though the presence 
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of a third person forbade the confession which rose to her lips ; 
then, forgetting all else in her great joy at the realisation of 
her innocent hopes and dreams, she turned to him, and clasping 
both hands on the arm which supported her, looked shyly up in 
his face, as she exclaimed—“ I have loved you, Harold, all my 
life !” 

(To be Continued.) 








A MARCH MELODY. 


Ah me! the fair frail snowdrops droop and die, 
The early crocus bends its golden head, 
And weeping violets storm-stricken lie 
Here, where the loving blossoms fain would wed 
The careless sunbeams that go lightly by ;— 
Here, where wild March in ecstacy hath spread 
His wind-blown vesture ’neath the changeful sky !— 


So the wild-mornings pass in fierce delight, 
Cloud-garmented; but thro’ the silver’d blue 
Shy April often peeps, methinks, at night,— 
Ay, wistfully looks earthward, while the new 
March moon glides onward to her full-orbed might. 
“QO lovely April come !”’ we deeply sigh, 
“O come! O come!” the cold earth seems to say, 
And slowly, from lone woods, the winds reply, 
“ April is coming beautiful as day !” 


But we must wait awhile, and waiting keep 
Our vigils where the year’s first flowrets fade, 
Perchance, in later mornings, we may weep 
For days when snowdrops faithfully essayed 
To make a shining pathway thro’ the deep 
Windings of winter, ere in bosky shade 
Fleet-footed Spring awoke from silent sleep.— 
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Scatter thy promises athwart the earth, 


And laughing, shouting, in thy hot haste run 


Forward, with all thy daffodils and mirth ; 


Ay, swiftly forward with thy shrill winds go, 


And leave fulfilment to the calmer hours, 


When tearful April, smiling in her woe, 


Shall wander thro’ her primrose-haunted bowers ! 


Marie TREVELYAN. 





ATHALIE. 


By B. WatLkeEr. 


PART I. 


The moon is rising in the star-lit heavens, 

The stars are shining from the azure depth, 

And moon, and stars lie mirrored in the stream 
That spans the moss-grown walls, and ivyed towers 
Of Roslyne Castle—There has downy sleep 
Lovingly hovered o’er each prostrate form, 

And rests, with folded pinions, by the couch 

Of lord and menial. 


In Athalia’s bower 
A light is glimmering thro’ the casement still— 
Sleep has been baffled here; in vain have fallen 
The dewy kisses on her blue-veined lids; 
In vain the curtains of the night are drawn, 
She slumbers not, though all within is hushed, 
And all the land without of wood, and plain 
Lies sleeping in the moonlight. She, alone, 
Watches—while lesser crow the shadows thrown 
Across the green sward in the court below. 









































ATHALIE. 


The night air beats upon her throbbing brow, 
Fans her flushed cheek, and lingers lovingly 
Among the tresses of the raven hair 

Falling around her. In a chamber nigh 

Her babes are pillowed, and at intervals 

Their gentle breathing mingles with the sound 


Of distant waves that lash the rock-bound coast; 


Yes, innocence can sleep, and youth and age 
(Where sin hath found no harbour in the soul) 
Rest peacefully in dreamless slumbers wrapt, 
Gaining new strength to meet another day 

Of trial and conflict; guilt alone may find 

No pillow for an aching head, no drug 

To soothe the anguish of a burdened soul ; 
Forgetfulness—for but a little while— 
Oblivion—for the short space of an hour 

It knoweth not * * * * * 


Beneath the Castle walls 
Another shares her vigil; muffled in 
The heavy folds of a long riding cloak, 
Count Everade crouches where the shadows lie 
Darklier on the ground ; with eye intent 
Upon the taper in Athalia’s bower ; 
And arm, to check the impatience of his steed, 
Thrown lightly o’er its neck ; hour after hour 
He watches, but, as night wears slow away, 
Oft glances towards the sea, as though to catch 
A murmur of the waves ” " . 


In Roslyne Bay 
A barque is waiting for the morning tide 


To loose her moorings, and spread wide fair sails 


For coast of France’; and yet so silently 
The crew make preparations for a start 
Upon the morrow, scarce a sound, beyond 
The hum of muffled voices, breaks upon 
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The still night air, and that might well be deemed 
The distant murmur of the approaching tide. 
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Meanwhile, Athalie watches thro’ the night, 
Beautiful, in the calmness of her grief, 
Beautiful, in her tearless wakefulness 
And voiceless agony; with eyes that flash, 
And burn into the darkness of the night ; 
With cheek that blanches as the hours wear out 
And pass away—Oh how she dreads to see 

The first faint beam of morning streak the east, 
With what a sickening sense of coming ill: 

Anon she glances o’er the summer skies 

And listens, when from neighbouring belfrey sounds © 
Each flying hour. Ah! what has day for her, 

The morn, perchance, shall bring disgrace to light 
Upon the proud descent of Howard’s line ; 

The morn, perchance, may find an empty bower, 

A nest forsaken—and the brand of shame 

In burning characters upon her brow. 

Oh! Woe—woe—woe—She wrings her lily hands, 
And makes the meshes of her hair a veil 

To hide the wanness of the face which gleams 
Star-like from out its blackness. Oh! how dark 
The thoughts that burn within that lady’s soul; 
How dread the conflict in her breast to-night ; 

And which shall have the victory—right or wrong, 
And which shall conquer—good or ill to night : 
Methinks her guardian angel hovers nigh 

To bear to heaven the prayer unsyllabled, 

That rises in her heart; the stars look down 

In tearful pity on this human soul, 

Quivering beneath the burden of a strife 

Greater than poor mortality can bear, 
And live—At last worn out with misery, 
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- And spent the fire of passion in her breast 

(Which dying, leaves her weak as new-born babe), 
An hour from dawn, she drops her lily length 
Among the silken cushions of her couch, 

And slumbers; ’tis a vexéd sleep at best, 

With many an awful dream, and vision crossed. 


* * > * % 


Now she is standing where two roads have met, 
The one a toilsome path o’er crag and fell, 

Thro’ forests dark, straight to the day-light leads ; 
The other, broad, and fair, and branching off 

By sunny meadows, blooming orchards—ends 

In darkness—of the twain, which must she choose ! 
The utter loneliness of glen, and wood 

Appals her—and yon sunny flowery way 

(Winding in yellow mazes, by the side 

Of fragrant hedgerows) broad, and fair and bright 
Entices. Suddenly! an awful form 

Towering, and shadowy, from yonder path 

Rises to meet her; ’tis a face she knows, 

But ghastly with the pallid hue of death ; 

And with a smothered cry, Athalie wakes: 

The lamp is out, and quivering in the east, 

The first faint silvery beam of morning streaks 
The brightening heavens—but she knows it not. 
Wearily droop the dark fringed lids again ; 
Heavily drops her head upon her breast, 

And nestling mid the cushions of the couch, 

Once more she slumbers, but in gentler mood. 

Pity keeps watch beside that troubled soul; 

And all sad angels from her presence fly 

Abashed: And darkness melteth when the moon 
Broadens across the heavens, silver first, 

Then roseate, till at length in pure 
Transparency, in crystal loveliness, 
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Day sits enthroned. Now thro’ the lattice shine | 
The morning stars. As though she saw and loved 
The tender radiance of that lonely orb 

A child-like smile of uttermost content 
Lightens the shadows on Athalie’s face, 

And, while from brightening skies its silver ray 
Shines thro’ her lattice, peacefully she sleeps. 


(To be continued.) 








SIN. 
“ Woman to the Waist —and Fair.” 


Emerald snake as springtime fair, 
Whose living lustre threads my hair, 
The youth who stroked my topaz crest, 
For so much sport hath given his rest ; 
Now envious pain and fierce desire 
Of the name and state of the elder born, 
Prick his breast with a burning thcrn : 
Sparks will fly from the kindling fire— 
O, pleasant snake, 
Rest an hour—thou hast done thy part, 
And my head throbs like a heart. 


Amber snake with threefold twist, 
Biting bracelet on my wrist, 
Whose agate eyes are dull as lead ; 
*Twas answering these, the soldier said, 
* Yes, I can open the gates of the town. 
Some things are, and some but seem; 
Faith’s a name, and honour a dream; 
Let them count the ducats down!” 
O gentle snake, 
He will give the word to uight— 
Do not clip my arm so tight. 
























A VISION OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


Ruby snake, with jacinth laced, 

Curling, quivering at my waist ; 

Seven full years shall ashen drouth 

Suck the foam of thy purple mouth ; 
Every fleck should fall, a spell 

To work a deed that we may not tell! 
What of him thou could’st not impel ?— 
Prayer. We know. But a worthy snare 
Tranceth ere the soul is ’ware ; 

Thou wast set to stifle prayer, 

Meanly hast thou done thy part— 

Take thy head from off my heart. 





A VISION OF THE APOCALYPSE, 


I saw a vision glorious, a mighty King victorious, 
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Before whose face of Majesty, earth and heaven fled away, 


And the white-robed hosts fell prone before the Great White 


Throne, 


The book of doom was opened wide, its records naked lay. 


outspread, 


II, 
I saw the dead, the awful dead, with pleading eyes and hands 


Both small and great, from the years long past down to the 


new-made grave ; 


The sea gave up its shroud, death and hell their mighty crowd, 


Prince and peasant side by side, monarch, patriarch, and slave. 
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ITI. 


The last to live of mortal race, before the Judge shall face 
to face 

Behold all the countless thousands that have solved death’s 
mystery ; 

His dread eye beholding, earth’s hidden guilt unfolding, 

Shall decree the final sentence through vast eternity. 


IV. 


Earth and earthly things for aye shall flee, and there shall then 
be no more sea, 

The heavenly Jerusalem knows no weariness, nor pain, 

There shall then be no more sorrow, none shall dread the morrow ; 

God Himself shall banish tears, that they never spring again. 


¥, 
The splendour of the heavenly noon, needs no light of sun nor 
moon, 
God’s own glory is the light thereof, in radiance shines the 
Lamb, 
Thro’ the city wending, in dazzling beauty blending, 
Walk myriad saints and martyrs, with amaranth and palm. 


VI. 
Like the voice of many waters, shall earth’s risen sons and 
daughters, 
Raise the mighty Alleluia, in a pean loud and long: 
Christ’s redeemed in glory, shall sing the grand old story, 
And voice of harpers harping, swell the rolling tide of song. 


VII. 


Then the curtain fell before me, and a darkness gathered o’er 
me, 

From my heart uprose a cry, from my trembling lips a prayer; 

“Qh! God that art so near me, Christ in mercy hear me 

When the book of life is opened, grant thou my name be 
there | ” 

S. E. Disri. 
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EARTH AND SEA. 


The earth and sea are lovers, close of kin, 
Fond murmerers of vows and gentle spells, 
And still with pearly coils and twisted shells, 
Which surges numberless have tingled in, 
Earth’s soft acceptance he delights to win; 
Still dotes she on the spermy ebbs and swells, 
The syren-haunted vales, the breezeless dells, 
The gloom, the grandeur, of her shining twin. ~ 
Sometimes for hours he whispers at her feet 
When whitest Phoebe too austerely shines ; 
Ah! she will learn that love, its coolness sweet, 
That so, when summer heavily inclines, 
To flushed mid-country flowers, she may repeat 
Its freshness, seething through the gusty pines. 


H.G.8. 





TWO SUMMERS. 


Summer came over the Southern Sea, 
Awhile ago, on a golden day : 

Loving and longing it brought for me, 
Sweet and rare, in the olden way ; 
Came to me whether-I would or nay— 

Love is always stronger than we. 


Summer—with blossom, and bird, and bee, 
And love—but his lips and his eyes speak blame, 
And the tear and the scathing word go free, 
Blighting the love-blossoms past reclaim ; 
Ah, life! ah, loving !—no more the same: 
Will the Sister Summers atone to me ? 





ALFRED THOMPSON. 
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THE LOVE LETTER. 


Dear one, I cannot think you are estranged, 
Between our souls there could not lie so cold a word, 
Were the whole world around us to be changed 
Our hearts by madness would not sure be stirred— 
Not sure be stirred. 
I read your letter, every thought divining, 
*T was written, dearest, with a trembling hand ; 
Above me were the golden stars clear shining, 
Shining so softly on the silver sands— 
The silver sands. 
I read it, to my lips the writing pressing, 
With scalding tears I yet would not let fall 
You see I do not fear the truth confessing ; 
A moment’s doubt is scarce a doubt at all— 
A doubt at all. 
Away with grief, my heart has ceased its sighing, 
My lips shall utter foolish plaints no more; 
Forgive me dear, deep in my heart is lying 
The love you gave—on which I set such store— 
I set such store. 
Acnes Row Howsz11. 








THE HESPERIDES. 


By Tuomas Lee Samira. 


PART II, 


It happened about this time, great Hercules 
Explored the world to culminate his fame ; 
Ere fated by Apollo’s firm decrees, 

His mortal changed to an immortal frame; 
And from Eurystheus his kindred foe, 

He gained the freedom that should end his woe. 
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His peerless powers scarcely had he spent 
On thrice-capped Geryon, of Gades king, 

And from his hands his flocks and herds had rent, 
Upon his native coast the spoil to fling, 

Than was he doomed to wander forth once more, 

To toil upon the Hyperborean shore. . 


Toward the west upon his way he sped, 
The scaly fiend upon his ground to dare; 

And crush to death each reproductive head, 
And from his groves the golden fruit to bear ; 

And by his ruthless brother’s stern command, 
Thus prove the dragon fallen by his hand. 


The foe is vanquished—rolling on the ground, 
He stains the dust, and yields his flaming life ; 
The victor now may vainly look around, 
Naught here remains as worthy of his strife ; 
And now the nymphs may wander at their will, 
Where unexplored delights their fancies fill. 


And still the wayward rustics gaily roam 
_O’er hill and dale, from sun-lit glade to glade ; 
And since each shelt’ring grot to them was home, 
They marked not once the distance they had strayed, 
Till cool descending evening, waxing late, 
Revealed the precints of the mystic gate. 


They now are seized with consternation pale ; 
Their hearts, that never yet knew mortal fear, 
Advance their throbs—their sturdy bogoms fail 
To find the dreaded presence brought so near; 
“Away!” quoth some, lest haply we invade 
The limits sacred by the monster made. 


“But see!” quoth one, the light that should appear 
Possessing heaven from his sulphurous breath, 
Ascendeth not, we cannot be so near 


To this resistless fiend of hate and death, 
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Or if we be, then hath he met his fate, 
And is no more the keeper of the gate. 









Come ! let us see, nor fly like cowards, till 
We have some certainty of this strange thing ; 
Be’t mine to lead, and follow me who will! 
Or wait ye here, till I the tidings bring ; 
If he be gone, then may we uncontrolled, 
The secret beauties of the groves behold. 


They go! no light they see, nor do they hear 
The roars that er’st were wont to wake the night; 
Amazement now usurps the seat of fear, 
As breaks the awful entrance on their sight ; 
For there ensanguined with his gushing gore, 
The dragon lay beside the gaping door. 


And now with eager eyes they venture in 
The gardens to explore, but first to find 

Some shelter’d couch, where they, ere they begin, 
May rest their limbs, until the morning kind 

Shall aid them with its light, their way to take, 

As through the groves their rambling quest they make. 


Some fairy fortune leads them to the spot 

Where late the careless god had sought his rest; 
With one consent they light upon the grot 

Where lies the maiden with the heart distrest ; 
Here waiting for the slow returning sun, 
Sweet slumber falls upon them one by one. 


Now calmly sleeping, nothing do they dream 
Of all the bliss such presence should instill ; 

Their visions lie in vaulting o’er the stream, 
Or sportive racing up some heavy hill; 

Or weaving melody to rustic song, 

Or other feats that to their state belong. 
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As soon as faintest streaks of crimson grey 
Appear, the harbingers of coming morn, 
The swains, awakened, gaily haste away, 
Save one perchance by sport more tried or worn, 
Who still reclining when his mates depart, 
Awakes with fetters bound about his heart. 


For sleep had fled from Arethusa’s bower, 

And left her seat to pale and anxious thought ; 
Beside the maid with undiminished power, 

Still lay the dart that all her pain had wrought; 
She took the arrow by the dawn’s pale light, 
And cast it in her sorrow, from her sight. 


“ Away!” she cried “ thou sweet but fatal sting, 
Would I could throw my anguish from my heart, 
As easily as thee from me I fling ;” 
Some wanton fortune winged the flying dart, 
For where the young Adonis lay at rest, 
Direct it sped and pierced his naked breast. 


Then suddenly a new and wondrous feeling, 
An undefined resistless pleasing power, 

O’er all his yielding senses softly stealing, 
Conducts him to that corner of the bower 

Where Arethusa, languidly reclining, 

Is sadly o’er her hapless fate repining, 


- Her ceaseless sighs her secret couch betraying, 
He comes upon this queen of new born love; 
Her faultless limbs in that dull light displaying, 

Charms undefined, but lovely as to move 
A Saturn from his coldness were he there, 
To gaze upon that form so wondrous fair. 


He ventures near and‘o’er her beauty bends ; 
Their hearts are joinéd when their glances meet ; 
The soft obscurity enchantment lends, 


For nought is definite, but all is sweet ; 
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All discontent and sorrow pass away, 
And mutual love holds undisputed sway. 


He stands entranced, she looks with mute surprise, 
As each one feels what neither felt before ; 

She seems bewilder’d gazing in his eyes ; 
A statue he, another bending o’er : 

Each might have doubted of the other’s life, 

Had not their breasts commenced their sighing strife, 


For now no more their pulses can control 
Their even tenour through their throbbing veins, 
Their stream diffused o’er each suspended soul, 
To soft emotion yields again the reins ; 
She lifts her hand the rising flush to hide, 
He on his knees sinks slowly: by her side. 


“Oh, thou soft moon prolong thy silver stream! 
Ye glistening stars oppose the coming day ! 
Let not the sun’s inquisitorial beam 
To this sweet grotto penetrate its way ? 
Alas! the laboring east brings forth the morn, 
Now from me will these dim delights be torn!” 


Thus while the dawning wrestles with the moon, 
Would he extend the shadows of the night ; 
But as the sun rolls higher up to noon, 
And floods the grotto with his golden light, 
He doth congratulate himself anew, 
So many beauties burst upon his view. 


The unimagined charms that meet his gaze, 

His senses stir with nameless new-born thrills; 
And ev’ry curve her peerless form displays 

His breast with strange and new emotions fills; 
The sun which late he cursed, he now doth bless, 
Unfolding to his eyes such loveliness, 
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“Thou brilliant orb,” quoth he “prolong thy power, 
Let not the murky night her seat regain; 
Urge not thy wheel beyond the mid-day hour, 
But evermore the highest state retain :” 
For morning beams such varied sweets display, 
He knows not which one firstly to survey. 


Her throbbing neck forsakes its milky source 

Twixt hills of ivory, with peaks of gold; 

And palpitates along its pearly course, 

Like some soft river, when the moonbeams fold 
Their sheeny mantle o’er its heaving breast, 
Which sinks and swells, yet almost seems at rest. 

? 
It breaks beneath a pouting promontory, 

Which emulates the lustre of her neck ; 
And hath beside a greater share of glory, 

For this doth beauty specially bedeck : 
A dimple on the summit of her chin, 

Sits like a bower for love to hide him in. 


Her parted lips like stem-tied cherries glow, 
Her teeth between are ivory spotless white, 
The fairest pearls the eastern seas bestow, 


Compared with them must lose their native light ; 


As snowy cloudlets flush at sight of morn, 
So softest hues her lilied cheeks adorn. 


The corn that waves above Sicilian fields, 
And bares its bosom to the sun’s caress, 
Kach mellow shade and gleaming splendour yields, 
When woven in this virgin’s flowing tress: 
Alas! what mortal can depict the charms, 
This happy swain encircles with his arms. 


His gay companions, meanwhile, roaming free, 


Through grove and meadow miss him from their side: 


“Perchance,” quoth one “ he lingers so that he 
May test the coolness of the brooklet’s tide ; 
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Or culls him fruit, or by some verdant glade 
Awakes his reed beneath the cedar’s shade.” 





Ah! silly wights, full little could they dream 
What kept him hence, that have they yet to learn; 
But lighting on a cool sequestered stream, 
They lic them down to wait for his return ; 
And haste to help the noon-tide hour away 
In piping concert to this simple lay. 





“Thou rippling rill that murmurs soft and sweet, 
To woo the rushes as you wander by ; 

Or lave the lofty cedar’s willing feet, 

Upon thy mossy margin let me lie! ° 

And listen to thy song, and cull the flowers, 


Nor heed the passing of the balmy hours! 


** Pour thy soft music on my listless ear, 
So shall thy strains dispose my soul to sleep; 
The breeze that fans thy breast, shall linger near, 
And from the noon-tide ray my forehead keep; 
And in the evening let me hie to rest, 
My languid limbs on thy pellucid breast.” 


The sound of song and notes of trembling reeds, 
On wings of passing Zephyrs borne away, 
Through scented groves and o’er the verdant meads, 
Now faintly fall, where yet the vestals stray ; 
All unsuccessfully in quest of her, 
Who doth to them her new found joys prefer. 


They listen with amazement to the sound, 
That falls so strangely on each proffered ear ; 

And guided by the music, skim the ground, 
That to the sylvan choir conducts them near, 

And through the yielding foliage espy 

The grassy bank on which the strangers lie. 
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And trembling at the unexpected scene, 
They shyly question of their missing mate ; 
“ How long have ye within the gardens been ? 
How is’t,” quoth they, “that ye have passed the gate ? 
Hast thou our gentle sister ta’en away, 
That we have vainly sought the weary day ? 


“The dragon,” quoth the wond’ring youths, “ is slain, 
Here came we yesterday at fall of night; 
Thy sister, gentle dames, we have not ta’en, 
But missed a brother since the dawning light ; 
So now, sweet nymphs, throughout this garden fair, 
Together may we seek the absent pair.” 


With one accord they recommence the quest, 
And: though nought bids them trifle on their way, 
Since simple friendship only fills each breast, 
Their search is fruitless till the fall of day ; 
The absent couple, feeding on their love, 
Still sip the sweets of their enchanting grove. 


At length they light upon the very bow’r, 
Where breathe the truants all their new delight! 
“The day,”’ quoth one, “lies in her fainting hour, 
What is it then, can make each face so bright ?” 
“Go to,” the swain replied, if thou wouldst know, 
Approach and learn, it from this,dart doth flow!” 


And then the mystic arrow through the air, 

In merry pastime flew from youth to maid: 
“Alas!” the nymphs exclaim, “what envious care 
So long hath kept us absent from this shade ?” 
Then soft affection stealing through each heart, 

In chosen pairs they from the grot depart. 


‘Twas thus the last of those who claimed exemption 
From all the thorns that prick love’s rosy train, 
Lost their protection: if by their redemption 
They lost or won, a mystery doth remain! 
‘Tis said the arrow still flies through the air, 
So let reluctant youths and maids beware! 


’ 
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KEATS. 
By H. GrerennovuGu SMITH. 
PART II. 


The failure of his great attempt could not, of course, be 
without its due effect upon so sensitive a mind as that of 
Keats. But, as we have said, his estimate of popular judgment 
was too low, and his confidence in his own genius too strong to 
allow the failure of one design to be a bar to the immediate 
projection of another. It is easy to perceive from his corres- 
pondence, what indeed he showed in the preface of Endymion, 
that the deficiencies of his work were at least as apparent to 
himself as to his critics. His own judgment, and that of his 
close friends, was the only source to him of real despondency or 
exultation. The thrill which succeeded a superb conception of 
his fancy made poetry its own “exceeding great reward,” 
outward praise had no delight so great as that which his own 
imagination experienced, when it floated at will through etherial 
regions with the sunlight on its wings. It is easy to believe 
his declaration that he should continue to write, though his 
verses were immediately burned. Indeed, so little carefulness 
for his future fame did he occasionally display, that more than 
one choice poem would assuredly have been lost, had not the 
solicitude of his friends exceeded his own. The exquisite Ode to 
a Nightingale, perhaps the most beautiful of his minor poems 
was found scrawled upon a few scraps of paper, which had been 
tossed aside as of no value ; but that scrawl, written one morning 
as he listened to the nightingale singing “in full-throated ease” 
among the bushes on the lawn, is one of those rare notes of 
essential music whose pctency, like the charmed words of the 
Arabian Wizard, can make the gates which shut the Castle of 
Fame glide back upon their hinges. 

This was not the temperament to be much disturbed, except 
to anger and contempt, by the most virulent abuse of a magazine. 
Keats had then before him just two years of poetical life, within 
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that period were written the poems from which his admission 
among “ the inheritors of unfulfilled renown,” obtains its 
ultimate sanction. Six months before his final illness his last 
volume appeared ; it was his bequest to posterity. The splendour 
of these poems, of which Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnes, 
and Hyperion, were the chief, was not to be ignored or sneered 
away. 

Their triumph was decisive, and was of a nature which must 
have been especially gratifying to Keats. The multitude, it is 
true, were not converted ; there was no rush of eager thousands 
to the publisher’s office, no swift elevation of the author to the 
dazzling eminence where Scott and Byron had successfully 
walked, recipients of universal worship. The success of which 
we speak was such as would at that period, in all probability, 
have attended the first appearance of Paradise Lost. Men who 
knew what was admirable, were amazed at so much strength 
and so much brilliance. The most opposed factions were agreed 
upon this subject. A very favourable and excellent review, 
which included a notice of Endymion appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review from the pen of Jeffrey. Byron, whose hatred of Jeffrey 
had previously been exceeded only by his contempt for Keats, 
withdrew all his former expression of disdain, and pronounced 
Hyperion a work of genius and “as sublime as Hschylus,” De 
Quincey, whose estimate of Hndymion was rather lower than 
that of Byron, compared “the imperishable Hyperion,” in its 
majesty, austere beauty and simplicity, to a Grecian temple 
enriched with Grecian Sculpture. Shelley, who however, had 
always done Keats justice, notwithstanding the wide difference 
of their respective poetic @reeds, preferred the picture of Saturn’s 
desolate Kingdom to Milton’s description of Hell. 

Hyperion, is perhaps the most wonderful work of Keats. 
Leigh Hunt gave the preference to St Agnes’ Eve. Forour part 
We are disposed to regard those magnificent poems as superior 
to the best of the odes and sonnets, only for the reason that a 
large diamond is more valuable than a small one; not because 
it sparkles with diviner brilliance, for that cannot be; but there 
18 more of it 
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But while these creations were filling the minds of all lovers 
of what is beautiful with admiration and wonder, the brain which 
had given them birth, the grand imagination whence they had 
sprung, and wherein numberless mysteries of beauty lay yet 
undreamed of, and unspoken, was sinking under irresistable 
disease into a condition in which glory is anidle word. Almost C 
as a forlorn hope, Keats resolved to try the influence of an I 
Italian climate, and attended by his only friend Mr. Severn I 
the painter, he removed to Rome. It was too late, in a few ¢ 
weeks the mortal disease attained its end. Within the walls of 1 
the Eternal City, and amid the dust of “those that made the 
world their prey,” a new grave opened; and at its opening 
was broken such a gracious promise of transcendent greatness 
as the world has heard but twice; such promise as fell ina 
half-forgotten dialect from the wilful, childish lips of Chatterton, 2 
and half-a-century later rolled out, strong and sonorous, in the : 
marvellous organ-music of Hyperion. 2 
Before we offer a few remarks upon the poems which Keats 
left behind him, we wish to say something concerning his 
versification. It being admitted that much of Hadymion is 
rugged, and unfinished, it may appear paradoxical to assert 
our conviction that, in delicate perception of metrical rhythm, 
Keats was only equalled by Shelley, and perhaps by Coleridge. 
Endymion is unpolished, not because Keats had no ear for 
music, but because he was misled by the example of Hunt (by 
his own extreme partiality for antique models) who wrote 
before the principals of verse had become settled, and by an 
aversion to the oiled and gliding syllables of Pope and Johnson. 
That Endymion was afar too violent revulsion to the other 
extreme, no one will deny; and that such was Keats’ own 
mature opinion he showed by the example ot his later poems. 
Many of these seem to us the very perfection of word-music. 
The cadence of the happiest passages flows on unchecked by 
the gentle undertone of rhymes, which break their sweetness 
into it at intervals like a half-inaudible accompaniment. The 
melody of his verse is truly “a linked sweetness, long drawn 
out:” that of Pope is condensed into the beat of a couplet, 
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The rhythm of Lamia differs trom that of the Rape of the Lock, 
much in the same way as the strain of an A‘olian-harp differs 
from the regular resonances of chiming bells. Before the end 
of this article we shall have occasion to illustrate these 
observations. 

In the following remarks on the poetry of Keats, it is not 
our intention to dwell upon such of its excellencies as have been 
repeatedly pointed out, and which are in themselves sufficiently 
palpable; and, indeed, in a country so rich and so imperfectly 
explored, it is not difficult to wander into untrodden paths, 
where “ beautiful things made new” are to be found. 

Endymion is considerably the longest of Kezts’ completed 
poems. It was undertaken as an experiment. “It will bea 
test, a trial of my power of imagination, and chiefly of my 
invention—which is a rare thing indeed—by which I must 
make four thousand lines of one bare circumstance, and fill 
them with poetry . . . I may be asked ‘why endeavour 
after a long poem?’ To which I should answer, ‘do not the 
lovers of poetry like to have a little region to wander in, whcre 
they may pick and choose, and in which the images are so 
numerous that many are forgotten and found new in a second 
reading, which may be food for a week’s stroll in the summer ?’” 
Such was the scope of Keats’ design when he wrote Endymion, 
and he has achieved his primary object with the success of 
genius. Four thousand lines, an unrivalled treasury of poetic 
wealth, are spun from one bare incident; and in this was his 
eiror. A single incident cannot provide materials for an epic. 
“A gigantic edifice,” says, De Quincey of Endymion, “reared 
upon a basis slighter and less apprehensible than moonshine,” 
and if in an integral conception of a great poem be a necessary 
Prominence of thrilling incidents, dramatic situations, strong 
Passions, smooth couplets, and sudden rhymes, De Quincey’s 
estimate of Endymion must be entirely received. The well- 
Worn objection of “a want of human interest,” an objection 
continually brought forward to anihilate Spencer and Shelley, 
has not spared Keats. It is a mysterious quality, this human 
interest. It sets Peter Bell and the Idiot Boy higher than the 
Witeh of Atlas, or the Ode to a Grecian Urn ; it prefers Pope to 
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Spencer, and Scott to Keats; it discards Prometheus Unbound 
and Hyperion in favour of Don Juan and the Lady of the Lake; 
by what to outsiders seems a tremendous miracle, it swells the 
sale of Mr. Tupper’s works into thousands, and the reason of 
all this is not far to seek. It is true in poetry, as in all else, 
that nothing exists for any man, unless he is himself provided 
with the faculties of perception; and sympathy with human 
passions is a chord easily thrilled in thousands, whose imagin- 
ations are otherwise torpid. For such readers the atmosphere 
of pure poetry is far too ethereal; they cannot breathe in that 
“intense inane.” They feel the interest of moved and excited 
affections so powerfully, that they are disposed to believe that 
no other interests exist ; the delight experienced by imaginative 
minds, to whom poetry is, indeed, “the vision and the faculty 
divine,’ the perfect expression of an inward dream, is a delight, 
of which they know nothing. There is hardly a conceivable 
objection of this nature, which does not bear with equal force 
against the poem of Endymion, and the painting of Cupid's 
Wedding. This is not the place to enter upon a discussion 
concerning the nature and end of poetry, a question which has 
been a disturbing function in the philosophic mind for twenty 
centuries. The various definitions produced by successive 
sages present an interesting example of squandered energy: 
nor is it easy to perceive what exact advantages would result 
from the most inclusive and elaborate definition of that which 
a congenial temperament seizes! upon instinctively and with 
delight, and which a mind of discordant constitution, in spite 
of the most specific explanation of its beauties, would continue 
to contemplate as wearisome and illusive. Investigations of 
such questions may, like the search for the Philosopher’s stone, 
result indirectly in valuable discoveries; but though other arts, 
painting, sculpture, and acting, are possibly definable, poetry 
and music have defied ages of keen intellect to pronounce, con- 
clusively, what it is to which they owe their charm. Aristotle, 
Bacon, Wordsworth, Coleridge: all these have attempted t 
solve the problem; each has defined some essential function o 
poetry, no one has defined the thing itself. 

Is there then no criterion of a great poem! Does the fam? 








KEATS, 


of Homer, Shakspeare, and Milton rest upon nothing more 
reliable than caprice? We will state in as few sentences as 
possible what we take to be the unmistakable test of poetic 
value, and in what direction the especial excellence of such a 
poem as Endymion is to be sought. 

The true criterion of a great poem is the number and value 
of nesteric conceptions, which it creates and presents to the 
imagination. The general principle thus enunciated, places the 
imagery and music of a poem on the same level as the drawing 
and colouring of a picture; these are essential, unless these 
have merit, the work is nothing, but they are not the ultimate 
consideration in artistic purpose, nor the absolute test of 
excellence. That test is to be sought in the value of what is 
suggested by the words of the poem, or the lines of the picture, 


‘This canon is the foundation of criticism, as applied by 


Mr. Ruskin, to the art of painting; and such, we are persuaded, 
will be found the true basis of all sound poetical criticism. To 
investigate this principle, and to estimate its worth from the 
works of different Poets, would occupy very much more space 
than we can now afford. We shall, however, attempt to 
explain more fully and to illustrate our meaning in considering 
the characteristics of Endymion. 

The plot of the poem is, as we have said, filmy in the extreme. 
Some idea of its nature may be gathered from the argument of 
the first book, which may be stated somewhat as follows :— 
Among the crowd of nymphs and shepherds singing the praises 
of Pan at Latmos, the sorrowful appearance of Endymion 
attracts the pity of his sister Peona. She leads him to a quiet 
spot and entreats to‘ know his grief: whereupon, he relates 
how, in a vision, he has been visited by a lovely lady, for whose 
absence he is thus disconsolate. Peona bids him rally from his 
melancholy, remembering that it was but a dream; _ but 
Endymion narrates further how he has lighted a second time 
upon his love, whom he found by chance in an enchanted cave, 
and he mourns again that he has lost her. Such is the subject- 
matter of a thousand verses. After a brief introduction, the 
poem thus opens :— 
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“ Upon the sides of Latmos was outspread 
A mighty forest ; for the moist earth fed 
So plenteously all weed-hidden roots 
Into o’erhanging boughs and precious fruits ; 

And it had gloomy shades sequestered deep, 
Where no man went; and if from shepherd’s keep 
A lamb strayed far adown those inmost glens, 
Never again saw he the happy pens, 

Whither his brethren, bleating with content, 
Over the hills at every night-fall went.” 


So far, there is nothing but the narrative, told in lines made 
picturesque with happy epithets. We read on a few lines :— 


** Full in the middle of this pleasantness 
There stood a marble altar, with a tress 
Of flowers budded newly ; and the dew 
Had taken fairy phantasies to strew 
Daisies wpon the sacred sward last eve, 
And so the dawn'd light in pomp receive— 
For ‘twas the morn: Apollo’s upward fire 
Made every eastern cloud a silvery pyre 
Of brightness so unsullied, that therein 

A melancholy spirit well might win 
Oblivion, and melt out his essence fine 

Into the winds.” 


This passage is a very good specimen of the peculiarities of 
the poem. The lines italicised present what we have called 
nesteric conceptions. They are really part of the narrative, a 
description of place and weather ; but they offer to the imagina- 
tion suggestive notions which it had not before, making it richer 
by the gift. The forest nook and the beautiful morning might 
have been far more accurately described in prose; but here, in 
a moment, we are in ethereal regions, where fairies feed the 
flowers with dew to greet the dawn in fitting state, and every 
cloud might be the funeral pyre of some sky-wearied spirit. 
Endymion and his love are among their appropriate surround- 
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ings; yet those surroundings are ours also, and are but—as the 
seeming creations of poesy always are—“ beautiful things 
made new” for our surprise. It matters very little whether 
such suggested ideas arise from the passion and beauty of the 
incidents themselves, or from the merely accessory appendages 
of the narrative. An absolutely perfect poem, did such a thing 
exist, would be such as possessed the highest charm both of 
novel impressions and of beauty of verse, and balanced their 
influence precisely. The nearest approach to such an ideal is 
perhaps found in Coleridge’s Christabel, in which it is not easy 
to say whether the verse owes most to the attraction of the 
story, or the story to the witchery of the verse. But in less 
perfect work itis of no great importance whether its value 
arises from the narrative of the poem, as is generally the case 
with Scott, or from independent sources, as in Endymion. It is 
the neglect or ignorance of this principle that subjects some of 
the greatest poems ever written, as, for example, the Frerie 
Queen, to wholly unjust and uncritical requirements. The 
reader of Endymion cares as little for the fortunes of the hero 
as may be; but if he find no fascination in the million felicities 
of thought and phrase which crowd the pages of the book like 
brilliants, it is certain, as Jeffrey remarked, that he can have 
“no native relish for poetry or genuine sensibility to its intrinsic 
charm.” 

From any of Keats’ longer works it would be easy to 
disengage from their connection with the story, innumerable 
little extracts, each of which might, without impropriety be 
considered as a distinct, completed poem. This kind of 
picturesqueness is almost entirely Keats’ own. The graphic 
touches of Danté, and the vast outlines of Milton, supreme in 
their own effect, are of quite another class. Findymion, though 
by no means destitute of instances, is not so richly stored with 
those bright delineations as some of Keats’ later poems, the 
Eve of St. Agnes, for example. The following picture of 


Bacchus and his revellers is Titien’s, “Bacchus and Ariadne,” 
tepainted in words :— 
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“ Over the light blue hills 
There came a noise of revellers; the rills 
Into the wide stream came of purple hue— 
*T was Bacchus and his crew ! 
The earnest trumpet spake, and silver thrills 
From kissing cymbals made a merry din— 
"Twas Bacchus and his kin! 
Like to a moving vintage down they came 
Crowned with green leaves, and faces all on flame. 
Within his car, aloft, young Bacchus stood 
Trifling his ivy-dart, in dancing mood, 
With sidelong laughing ; 
And near him rode Silenus on his ass, 
Pelted with flowers, as he on did pass 
Tipsily quaffing. 
Mounted on panthers’ fur and lions’ manes 
From rear to van they scour about the plains ; 
A three day’s journey in a moment done, 
And always, at the rising of the sun; 
About the wilds they hunt with spear and bow 
On spleenful unicorn.” 


Take the following picture of the terrible sorceress Circe, 
surrounded by the victims of her evil spells. The whole 
description is too long for quotation. A few lines are all that 
we shall give :— 












“I came to a dark valley :—groaning swelled 
Poisonous about my ears, and louder grew 
The nearer I approached, a flame’s gaunt blue, 
That glared before me through a thorny brake, 
This fire, like the eye of gordian snake 
Bewitched me.” 


He creeps forward and sees the enchantress environed by 
brutal and grovelling shapes :— 







“ Avenging, slow, 
Anon, she took a branch of mistletoe, 
And emptied out a black, dull gurgling phial; 
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Groane one and all, as if some piercing trial 
Was sharpening for their pitiable bones. 
She lifted up the charm—appealing groans 
From their poor breasts went suing to her ear 
In vain ; remorseless as an infant’s bier 

She whisked against their eyes the sooty oil. 


x % x % *k % x 


There was apalling silence—then a sight 

More wildering than all that hoarse affright ; 

For the whole herd, as by a whirlwind withered— 
Went through the dismal air, like one huge Python 
Antagonising Boreas,—and so vanished.” 


We quote once more from Endymion :— 


“ Now 
Where shall our dwelling be ? under the brow 
Of some steep mossy hill, where ivy dun 
Would hide us up, although spring leaves were none; 
And where dark yew-trees as we rustle through 
Will drop their scarlet-berry cups of dew! 
QO! thou would’st joy, to live in such a place! 
Dusk for our loves, yet light enough to grace 
Those gentle limbs on mossy bed reclined ; 
For by one step the blue sky should’st thou find, 
And by another, in deep dell below ; 
See, through the trees a little river go 
All in its mid-day gold and glimmering. 
Honey from out the gnarld hive I’ll bring, 
And apples, wan with sweetness, gather thee, 
Cresses that grow where no man may them see, 
And sorrel untorn by the dew-claw’¢ «::ag : 
Pipes will, I fashion, of the Syrian flag, 
That thou mayst always know whither I roam.” 


We have selected this passage for a two-fold reason. It is 


an excellent example of Keats’ fondness for what has been 
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termed “ botanical imagery.” It is perfectly true, as Professer 
Mason has remarked, that vegitation is not the whole of nature, 
It is, however, so conspicuous and so beautiful a part of it that 
such a partiality must be unusually extravagent before it 
becomes wearisome. Keats was naturally a pre-Raphaelite; 
he loved to tint the edge of a delicate petal, and “to plump 
the hazel-shells with a sweet kernel,” to watch the taper’s 
little smoke dying in the pallid moonshine, and “to tinge 
on syren shores the salt sea-spray.” This appreciation for 
minute beauty becomes more palpable when thrown out in 
relief, against the directly opposite propensity of that later 
school of poetry, of which Alexander Smith was a disciple. 
The moon, the stars, the tremendous vault of the heavens, the 
changing aspects of the sea, these are the objects in which the 
followers of that school delight, almost to the exclusion of 
diminutive images. Keats, on the other hand, seems often the 
antithesis of this; but it will be found that it is not because he 
was less sensitive to sublime and colossal grandeur than lesser 
poets, but that his preception and power of depicting unin- 
tensive beauty was infinitely greater than theirs. Keats 
looked on nature as no other poet has ever done; no other 
poet, before or since, could have produced the passage we have 
quoted. Another habit which Keats has made especially his 
own, notwithstanding, occasional instances in earlier writers, 
is his peculiar and most poetical method of measuring space 
-and time. He seldom speaks of an object at so many yards 
distant, or of an action occupying so many minutes. The spot 
at the foot of the Perceans where Lamia rested, was “about a 
young bird’s flutter” from a wood. Lorenzo is ready for his 
journey before “the hot sun counts his dewy rosary on the 
eglantine.” A stream runs round a bend so slowly that one 
might read two sonnets before the floating blades of grass get 
into the swift current. Calidon’s Skiff will glide up to the 
marble steps in less time than a bee will buzz round a peach. 
Before a lean bat could plump its wintery skin, the marriage of 
Jovis’ daughter will occur, and so in innumerable instances. 

Keats gave much greater attention to the versification of 
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Lamia than he had given to that of Endymion, and the im- 
provement is great and striking. The interest of the story has 
its due place in the effect of the poem, and the seeming 
dependance of the sense upon the rhymes, which was s0 
conspicuous in the earlier work is much less apparent. In 
Endymion, indeed, a rhyme in the Poet’s brain was much like 
a shred of zinc suspended in a solution of silver; spark by 
spark, line by line, each increases in bulk until a resplendent 
mass of mimic foilage swings in place of the original atom, and 
a page of luxuriant imagery is developed from the embryonic 
rhyme. This is never the case in Lamia. The following lines, 
which are a very fair specimen of the whole, have all the 
strength of Dryden, and all the imagination of Keats :— _ 


“Fair Hermes! crown’d with feathers fluttering bright, 
I had a splendid dream of thee last night ; 

I saw thee sitting on a throne of gold 

Among the Gods, upon Olympus old, 

The only sad one: for thou didst not hear 

The soft, lute-fingered muses chaunting clear, 

Nor e’en Apollo when he sang alone, 

Deaf to his throbbing throat’s long, long melodious moan, 
I dreamt I saw thee, robed in purple flakes, 

Break amorous through the clouds as morning breaks ; 
And swiftly as a bright Phebean dart 

Strike for the Cretan Isle: and here thou art! ” 


At the time when Keats was writing Isabella, Byron was 
engaged upon the greatest and most popular of all his works, 
the first two cantos of Don Juan. The poems are written in 
the same stanza, and it is curious to observe the difference of 
rhythm produced by distinctive minds and styles; much of this 
difference, we think, arises in this case from the precisely 
contrasted notions of two poets, regarding the value of an 
epithet. Byron seldom inserts an epithet into his verse at all, 
unless he cannot well avoid doing so; and his adjectives, when 
he does employ them, might generally be advantageously 


altered and are often quite inappropriate; an epithet of Keats’ 
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on the contrary, seems made for its place, and not once in a 
hundred times does it fail to add to the effect. Pages in Don 
Juan might easily be found containing hardly an epithet, which 
might not well be excluded or transformed ; there is not a stanza 
in Isabella or the Eve of St. Agnes, without an epithet which 
conjures up some choice accordant image. Take a stanza from 
Don Juan, 


“She ceased, and turned upon her pillow, pale 
She lay, her dark eyes flashing through their tears, 
Like skies that rain and lighten, as a veil, 
Waved and o’er shading her wan cheek, appears 
Her streaming hair; the black curls strive, but fail 
To hide the glossy shoulder, which uprears 
Its snow through all; her soft lips lie apart, 
And louder than her breathing beats her heart.”’ 


This is very beantiful; but it owes as little to its epithets as 
it well could. Dark eyes, wan cheeks, streaming hair, glossy 
shoulders, and soft lips: Such nouns and adjectives have been 
old joke-fellows time out of time, and will so remain. Compare 
with these a verse from Isabella : 


“The spirit mourned ‘adieu !’—dissolved, and left 
The atom darkness in a slow turmoil ; 

As when of wealthful midnight sleep bereft, 
Thinking on rugged hours and fruitless toil, 

We put our eyes into a pillowy cleft, 
And see the spangley gloom froth up and boil : 

It made sad Isabella’s eyelids ache, 

And in the dawn she started up awake.” 


It is easily perceived that, whatever may be the value of these 
epithets, they cannot be touched without injury to the whole 
effect; they bring fresh ideas with them, which those of Byron 
seldom do. 








Sometimes the effect of Keats’ epithets is startling :— 


‘“‘So the two brothers, and their murdered man, 
Rode past fair Florence a 


That is, the man whom they had resolved to murder. In the 
Eve of St. Agnes Keats chose the stanza of the Ferie Queen. 
Spenser was one of his most admired and loved exemplars, and, 
though the genius of Keats so soon rose above all need of 
borrowing from any of his predecessors, his delight in the 
luxurious sweetness of “Spenserian vowels that elope with ° 
ease” is always apparent. Indeed, if the comparison could be. 
justly made, we think that in this poem Keats has surpassed all 
but the most superb achievements of Spenser. Here and there 
he has, without doubt, left his great prototype out of sight. 
Often as the following has been quoted, we cannot resist giving 
itagain. It is part of the wonderful description of Madeline’s 
chamber. 


“A casement high and triple-arched there was, 
All garlanded with carven imageries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device 
Innumerable, of stain’d and splendid dyes, 
As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damask’d wings ; 
And, in the midst, ‘mong thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 
A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of queens and kings. 


Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gales on Madeline's fair breast, 
As down she knelt for heaven's grace and boon ; 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 
And on her hair a glory, like a saint ; 
She seemed a splendid angel, newly drest, 
Save wings, for heaven :—Porphyro grew faint: 
She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint, 
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Soon trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 
In sort of wakeful swoon perplexed she lay 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress’d 
Her soothéd limbs, and soul fatigued away, 
Blissfully havened both from joy and pain ; 
Clasp’d like a missal where swart Paynims pray ; 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 
As though a rose should shut and be a bud again.” 


It is difficult to pause. The temptation to quote further is 
great. We think this is, on the whole, Keats’ most finished and 
wonderful poem. Hyperion, perhaps, attains to higher flights 
at times ; but St. Agnes has more of the author’s peculiar genius. 
It is conceivable that Hyperion might have been the work of 
Milton before his mannerisms became decisive, and before his 
voice had gained its full lordly depth: but we may assert with 
confidence that no other poet that ever lived could in any stage 
of his life have produced St, Agnes. It is by no means the 
greatest poem that ever was written; but its beauties are unique 
and unprecedented. To say that Keats has written as grand 
and perfect poems as Milton would be extravagantly absurd ; 
but that Keats was as great a poet as Milton, so far as com- 
parison is possible, there can be no manner of doubt. 

Hyperion was, as we have said, the most efficacious of all 
Keats’ poems in establishing his fame among his contemporaries. 
It is, undoubtedly, a very great work. The melody of its blank 
verse has hardly any equal. We take a passage almost at 
random, in which the lines seem to blend and glide, each into 
the next, with a voluble sweetness which has never been 
surpassed :— 


* H’en now while Saturn, roused from icy trance, 
Went step for step with Thea through the woods, 
Hyperion, leaving twilight in the rear, 

Came slope upon the threshold of the west ; 
Then, as was wont, his palace-door flew ope 
In smoothed silence, save what solemn tubes, 































Blown by the serious Zephyrs, gave of sweet 
And wandering sounds, slow-breathéd melodies ; 
And like a rose in vermeil tint and shape, 

In fragrance soft, and coolness to the eye, 

That inlet to severe magnificence 

Stood full-blown, for the God to enter in : 

He entered, but he entered full of wrath ; 

His flaming robes streamed out behind his heels, 
And gave a roar, as if of earthly fire, 

That scared away the meek ethereal Hans, 

And made their dove-wings tremble.” 


This is not the stately thunderous roll of Paradise Lost ; but 
the happiest passages of that great poem do not exceed it in 
music and grace. Milton is always majestic; men gaze upon 
his creations with wonder and awe; even in Eden he wears 
an air of solemn relaxation. Like the sea when it shakes 
itself into idle ripples in the sun, he still seems conscious of his 
own immensity. But Hyperion is a deep and crystal river 
- which rushes irressistably forward with a voice of music, strong, 
luxuriant and beautiful. 

But we must pass on. It is told of a celebrated Attican 
robber that he possessed an iron bed, whereon all his captives 
were extended, and either stretched with ropes or curtailed 
with an axe, as the case required, until their length accurately 
filled it. A similar device, it has been said, is that of sonnet- 
writers; the thought to be expressed must occupy precisely a 
given space, and is to be extended or trimmed down accordingly, 
It may well be questioned, however, whether there is not in 
this comparison more of malignant ingenuity than truth: for 
it is the glory of art to discard abrupt expedients and to dispese 
its captured ideas unmaimed within the rigid limits, The three 
great modern sonnet-writers in our language are Wordsworth, 
Keats, and Mrs. Barrett Browning; and the precedence has 
been generally, we think justly, accorded to Wordsworth. The 
immense number of admirable sonnets which he produced, gives 
him, undoubtedly the place of pride. There are however, a few 
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of Keat’s which seem to us to rise to an unapproached height 
of beauty. The sonnet “on first looking into Chapman’s 
Homer,” is an example of a degree of art exceedingly rare, where 
language has pourtrayed a scene more graphically than painting, 
In the lines with which it concludes, 


Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes. 

He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 

Silent, wpon a peak in Darien. 


All that a painting could give is there; but it is beyond the 
reach of painting to present the sudden silence of expectation 
and wonder. | 

We give the following exquisite sonnet because it is an 
answer to the charge that Keats’ love of “ botanical imagery,” 
Was excessive. 


ON THE SEA. 


It keeps eternal whisperings around 
Desolate shores, and with its mighty swell 
Gluts twice ten thousand caverns, till the spell 

Of Hecate leaves them their old shadowy sound. 

Often *tis in such gentle temper found 
That scarcely will the very smallest shell 
Be moved for days, from where it sometime fell 

When last the winds of heaven were unbound. 

O ye! who have your eye-balls vexed and tired, 
Feast them upon the wideness of the sea, 

O ye! whose ears are dimm’d with uproar rude, 
Or fed too much with cloying melody ; 

Sit ye near some old cavern’s mouth and brood, 

Until ye start as if the sea-nymphs quired! 
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The last line coming in with the surprise of its unexp .‘i1 
rhyme has an effect as though all the sea-nymphs together 
had ‘quired’ indeed. 

Many of Keat’s sonnets were really extempore productions, 
written without premeditation, and published without correction. 
His own dogma, that if poetry comes not as naturally as 
fruit to a tree it had better not come at all, was at once his 
theory and his practice. His verse springs unbidden from the 
sensation of the instant; and this marvellous readiness of his 
mind to concentrate its most volatile delights into poetry is 
also the explanation of many of his defects of style. Had 
Keats been content, like Milton, with the daily utterance of a 
few grand verses in which his whole soul and power had part 
it had been well. But his method rather resembled that 
of Virgil, who was accustomed to pour out rapidly a vast 
effusion of lines, which afterwards, with pain and carefulness 
he diligently shaped and polished. But there was this important 
distinction ; Keats’ lines flowed us readily as ever did those of 


the old Roman: but as they first appeared, so they remained. 


Keats knew nothing of the slow labour by which the marble 1s 
chiselled into life; he looked upon it only, and it became trans- 
figured. It is, perhaps, «a somewhat perilous argument to 
speculate from a man’s past achievements, upon what he may 
attain to in the future. Such deductions must, at least always 
be accepted with much abatement. But when we consider that 
the whole poetical life of Keats, extended to a little more than 
four years, that he died with all his vast powers growing daily 
in grace and strength, at an age when the greatest of all poets 
had not written a line, that there has never been a poet, as far 
as we know, whose juvenile work did not receive from his 
maturer judgment, a vast infusion of new beauty, and that 
Keats, even in the youthful deeds which time allowed his 
genius to accomplish, soared in his own domain out of the eye- 
shot of all comparison, we shall not find any abatement ample 
fnough to bring within our vision the unimagined summits to 
Which he might have ascended in its strength, 
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When my eyes open on the light 
Of balmy breathing morn, 

I'll yield me to pure visions bright 
That to my soul are born ; 

And musing fondly on the past, 
So blest and dear to me, 

Pll sigh o’er joys that could not last— 

Ah, then, I’ll think of thee. 


At noon-tide, when the sun’s warm ray 
Streams down to bless the earth, 

And gladden crowds upon their way 
To labour or to mirth ; 

Mine eyes (shut from the busy throng) 
Thy form alone shall see 

With graces that to it belong— 
Yes, then Ill think of thee. 


When resting silently at eve, 
And freed from toil and care, 

My soul [ll pledge to ne’er deceive 
The maiden of my prayer ; 

At every season, place, or time, 
Where’er on earth I be, 

One image shall this heart enshrine— 
I still will think of thee. 


W. Ormonpn, 
Author of ** Recollections of Edward Capern” 


THE CHILD OF THE SUN-KING. 


THE CHILD OF THE SUN-KING. 


| # 


Behold how the merry young Morning 
Is laughing the darkness away, 

While roses her cheeks are adorning, 
She welcomes the Lord of the Day ; 

O’er oceans, and rivers, and fountains, 
O’er forests and wilderness springs, 

O’er cities, and valleys, and mountains, 
She flutters her silvery wings : 

Then gaily her,amber locks shaking 
She flashes their glory on all, 

And flow’rs from their slumbers awaking 
Re-open their eyes at her call. 


II. 


She scatters them, nectar so pearly, 
A glittering bouquet of dew; 


_ They give their glad thanks to her early, 


And waft her their fragrance anew ; 
Her breath with their sweetness is laden, 
Her voice is the whispering breeze, 
And soft are the tones of the maiden 
On emerald harps of the trees ; 
About her, their lofty way winging, 
The larks sing their heart-thrilling lays, 
The sky with the melody ringing 
Of chants to the Princess’ praise. 


III. 


But on, at the call of the hours, 
She hastens, nor lingers to rest, 

While kind shining blessings she showers 

From east to the lands of the west, 
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She flies the green orb around fleetly ; 
Too short is the queenly maid’s reign, 
But passing, she murmurs so sweetly, 
“T’ll see you, my darling again.” 
For her other regions are sighing : 
They wait for their beautiful one— 
In infinite space ever flying— 
The silver-winged child of the Sun. 


C. M. Drxoy. 





TO MY FRIEND. 


Beloved friend, sad year I waited long 
To catch your footfall on life’s dreary way ; 
I looked around, but none amidst the throng, 
In sorrow’s weary hours found aught to say 


That touched my soul with calm; I did not sing 
The songs the master placed before my eyes, 
The thankful hymn and psalm; I failed to wing 
The highest notes of praise He bade arise. 


Because my voice felt tremulous and low, 
Until you came and sang with brave strong heart, 
Those soaring strains that made my spirit glow 
Till it essayed, and reached it’s given part. 


I know that other friends more bright and fair, 
Will claim much love anon, and your sweet smiles 

Fall otherwhere, I may not grudge their share, 

My perfect love can heed no fear the while. 





XON, 
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The brightness of the moonbeams is not spent 
On yonder waves, there’s still a wealth for me ; 

The gayest summer flowers that shall be sent 
Rob not of love, spring’s pale ones, on the sea. 


And though my friend deep waters may divide 
Our lonely homes, all breezes soft that blow, 

All fiercest storms that rage, shall burden ride 
With prayers that come and go, as tidal flow. 


S. G. M. McKernyy. 





JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 
By R. A. Dovetas-LituGow. 


In the great Book of Life there are, perhaps, no chapters so 
sadly interestive as those which chronicle the trials and vicisi- 
tudes of genius ; yet there are few records which more strongly 
indicate and condemn the heartless selfishness and base ingra- 
tude of humanity. What volumes have been, and might be, 
written on the sufferings of the great and good, in all ages of 
the world’s history; divinely gifted ones, the pioneers of 
knowledge and civilisation, “of, whom the world was not 
worthy!” History teems with instances in which those, whom 
every subsequent age has regarded as intellectual Titans, and 
whose lives and labours have been blessings to their race, have 
suffered almost every species of tortures, trials, and privation in 
their lives, to be appreciated and glorified, if not canonised, in 
years or ages afterwards! And if the greatest and the best 
have so suffered, what of the innumerable hosts of every time 
and rank, whose souls have glowed with lesser light, perhaps, 
yet, true children of cenius who have lived, suffered, and died ; 
lived, neglected, as apostles of the truth; suffered poverty and 
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privation, if not persecution, for the truth’s sake, and dig 
martyrs to ignorance and “man’s inhumanity to man,” yo 
withal left the world far better than they found it! 

We have struck a sad chord on life’s many-stringed lyre, by 
alas ! Poets are no exception, and have had to pay the penalty 
of genius in all ages. Immortal Homer, blind and poor, sung 
his own ballads about the street ; Terrance was a slave; Beethip 
died in gaol, and Tasso, who had the most amiable disposition 
of all the poets, has often been obliged to borrow a crown of 4 
friend, in order to pay for a month’s subsistence! Poor 
Bentigvaglio, whose Comedies will last with the Italian 
language, dissipated a noble fortune in acts of charity and 
benovolence, but, falling into misery in his old age, he was 
refused admittance into a hospital which he had himself erected! 
And Cassander could not, with all his merit, procure a bare sub. 
sistence, and at length died in extreme want and misery stretched 
out on some strawin anoldshed. In England the sufferings of 
the poets have been still greater than in any other county. 
Milton, Spenser, Otway, Butler, Dryden and many others are, 
and will ever be mentioned as a national reproach. Some of 
them lived in a state of precarious indigence, others literally died 
of hunger, and lastly, poor Chatterton, desparing of meeting 
either friendship, encouragement, or support, put an end to 
his own existence. 

We have been carried away by sympathy for the sufferings of 
this gifted throng in the past, but, in specially directing atten- 
tion to the life and labours of him whose name heads this notice, 
we have, alas! anotier sad story to tell of genius wedded to 
misfortune in our own time. We must not, however, be 
understood to affirm that there is any necessary connection 
between genius and misery, that the one is inseparable from the 
other; but it very frequently happens that men of genius, who ate 
pre-eminently distinguished for special powers and excellencies, 
in accordance with the bent of their peculiar natural endow- 
ments, lack some comparatively grosser elements of character; 
which are essential, if not indispensable, in dealing with thé 
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ern realities of daily life ; and the want of which renders the 
greatest genius incompetent to cope with the more coarsely- 
moulded specimens of humanity in the wear and tear of every- 
day experience, no special genius, however sublime and 
unapproachable’ in itself, compensating for the absence of 
ordinary endowments necessary for the exigencies of a condition 
shich, philosophers assure us, pre-ordains ‘the survival of the 
fittest’. 

Thus it is that the minds of men of genius so often manifest 
,want of balance in their organisation which tends to make 
their characters eccentric, and their judgment erratic, while it 
ievelops a want of confidence in themselves,—an inaptitude for 
ordinary duties and pursuit, which renders them incompetent 
to grapple with the ways and means,—the duties and respon- 
sibilities of daily life, and unfits them for doing justice to them- 
selves and their circumstances as citizens of the world. 

Joun CRITCHLEY Prince, was born in Wigan, in Lancashire, 
on the 21st., of June 1808. His father was so poor that he was 
mable to send him to school, but his mother, a most excellent 
and worthy woman, gave him the benefit of her example, and 
all the instruction she was capable of imparting. He acquired 
some knowledge of reading and writing at a Sunday School 
and, with the exception of his subsequent experience in the 
school of adversity, this was the only education he received. 
His thirst for knowledge was, however, insatiable,—his desire 
for information irrepressable almost from his earliest years, and 
his father’s harshness, and all the baneful influence of poverty 
and misfortune were alike impotent to subdue the craving of 
his mind for intellectual food. When nine years old he was 
compelled to work from fourteen to sixteen hours a day at his 
father’s trade,—that of reed making for weavers,—but even 
then want, poverty and punishment were unable to repress his 
mental energies, or to exterminate the spark of genius within 

him. No youth could have had more to contend with, yet, in 
the pursuit of knowledge he surmounted every obstacle and 
difficulty, After a hard day’s work he would read for hours in 
his Poverty-stricken chamber, or leave his bed, at the witching 
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hour of night, when all had retired to rest, and creep silently 
down stairs to revel in the charms of Robinson Crusoe, Anne 
Radcliffe, and Mark Lewis, or the delightful ‘ Mysteries of 
Udolpho”’, by the flickering light of the smouldering fire. 

In 1821, when young Prince was thirteen years of age, dis. 
tress and embarrassment drove his father from Wigan, when 
they proceeded to Manchester, and obtained temporary employ. 
ment with a firm of eminent machinists. 

Young Prince obtained a copy of Byron’s works about this 
time which became a source of supreme and rapturous delight 
to him, supplying his mind with its natural food, while the 
strains of the noble poet awoke a kindred response in the breast 
of the obscure and humble boy ; who from that moment became 
a worshipper at the fane of the Muses. At the same time he 
cultivated the friendship of an old german soldier, experienced, 
well cultured, and communicative, who “stimulated the warm 
enthusiasm of his young companion” by the wild and mys- 
terious legend of his fatherland, and nourished in him the 
germs of poesy, with those overwrought colorings of the excited 
fancy, with which the exile loves to paint the fondly remen- 
bered scenes of his native soil. 

Adverse circumstances once more compelled the father to 
leave Manchester, and take up his abode at Hyde, a Suburban 
Village, about eight miles distant, and here young Prince 
dragged un a most miserable life until the end of 1826, or 
early in 1827, when he married a young girl of his Own class, 
although he was still under nineteen years of age. From this 
period until 1830, the poor young couple, having by this time 
three children to provide for, struggled on through all the 
dreadful sufferings of extreme poverty until they could scarcely 
procure, even by their joint labours, the merest necessaries of 
lite. During the year Prince heard that mechar‘cs of his ow 
calling were eagerly sought after in France, and he accordingly 
set out for St. Quentin, in Picardy, as soon as he could make 
arrangements, leaving his wife and children behind with the 
hope that he would soon be able to send for them. Upon his 
arrival in London news reached him of the Revolution in Pans, 
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and of thé flight of Charles X.; notwithstanding which he 
determined to pursue his way, and failed to take into con- 
sideration the commercial depression, which events of such 
importance would, in all probability, necessitate. 

He arrived at Calais, where he was obliged to stop some 
days, and here he learned that Louis Phillipe had been elected 
King of the French. Travelling on, he at length reached St. 
Quentin, but was doomed to terrible disappointment for, instead 
of obtaining employment he found everything in a state of 
stagnation, and business of every kind was paralysed by the 
Revolution. . 

What to do, he knew not! disappointed and disheartened— 
his money nearly all spent—he debated in his own mind 
whether he should retrace his steps homewards, or proceed to 
Malhausen on the Rhine, celebrated as a great seat for manu- 
facturers. He chose the} latter, and made his way to Paris, 
where he remained eight days, visiting the theatres, Notre 
Dame, Pére la Chase; the Palais Royal, the Luxemburg, the 
Tuilleries, the Louvre {Gallery, and all the principal sights in 
the charming French metropolis; but his pecuniary resources 
being almost exhausted, he hastened onward through Cham- 
pagne to his destination. Arrived at Malhausen he found 
matters almost as bad as at St. Quentin, and literally penniless 
by this time, and utterly wretched—in a strange country— 
unable to make his wants known, and unknown to everybody, 
he was, indeed, miserable, and almost distracted. 

It was now impossible for him to return, and he still hoped 
‘something would turn up’ if he could only manage to exist 
fora time; but five dreary months of comparative starvation— 
during, which he was sometimes absolutely without food for 
two days—brought no employment, and had it not been for the 
generous kindness of the Mayor, he must have succumbed to 
Inanition, 

His yearning for his wife and children now became irresistible, 
80 he resolved to return home, and walk for hundreds of miles 
through a strange country, destitute alike of guide and money. 

In the middle of a severe winter (January, 1831), he accord- 
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ingly set off from Malhausen for Lancashire, with little on his 
back, still less in his pocket, yet withal in buoyant spirits, 
and with a light heart. At length he reached Strasburg, and 
travelled theace through Nantes, Verdun, Rheims, Laneville, 
Chalons, &c., until he arrived at Calais, where he obtained from 
the Consol a passage across the Channel, and thus again landed 
on his native shore. 

Still journeying homewards his sufferings and privations were 
almost indescribable. In workhouses and lazar-houses,—in 
overcrowded, filthy dens, seething with drunkeness, disease, 
and death,—wherever he could lay his weary limbs—while he 
sung in the streets and begged his way by day—so he travelled 
on until he arrived in London, without shoes on his feet, or a 
penny in his pocket, and having been a whole day without food! 
He sold his waistcoat in rag fair for eightpence, bought a 
penny loaf and four pennyworth of paper, and entering a 
tavern, called for a pint of porter, and immediately proceeded 
to write as much poetry as his paper would contain. He tried 
to sell these effusions, but could find no purchaser; and, 
although famishing found very little sympathy, and after two or 
three days in London, during which, he wandered through the 
streets by day, while he slept on door-steps and in archways at 
night, he at length reached Hyde, in Lancashire, by untiring 
perseverance, but alas! only to find that it no longer contained 
a home for him; for his poor wife was compelled to seek parish 
aid during his absence, and with her children had been removed 
to the Wigan workhouse! He started for Wigan next day, 
removed his wife and children, whom he brought to Manchester, 
and hiring a garret, without food, clothes, or furniture, this 
wretched family, consisting of man, wife, and three children, 
lay here for several months on a bundle of straw! At this 
period their youngest child died. 

The gratification of his passion for writing poetry alone 
supported him through these years of terrible suffering, 
and much of it was written under circumstances almost 
indescribably harrowing. Even yet he had no regular employ- 
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ment, and had it not been for the labour of his wife, who was 
a power-loom weaver, they must have all starved outright. 

Prince was in very humble circumstances for a long time 
after his arrival in Manchester, but his condition gradually 
improved, and his contributions to the Manchester Press, while 
helping him in a pecuniary sense, gained him many and devoted 
friends, to some of whom we are indebted for the facts in this 
mere outline of the poet’s life. 

Prolonged mental and physical suffering at length told upon 
poor Prince’s health, but a generous literary friend made such 
an advantageous arrangement with him as enabled him to go 
for a tour through North Wales, Xc., for which he set out on 
the 18th of April, 1842, and during which he wrote some 
charming letters and poems, afterwards published in a Man- 
chester paper, under the title of “Rambles of a Rhymster.” 

He died in Hyde, near Manchester, on May 5th, 1866, and 
was interred in St. George’s Churchyard, where a few friends 
have erected a graceful monument to his memory. 

In following a just estimate of Prince’s poems, it is necessary 
that we should take into consideration the poet’s education and 
opportunities, as well as the circumstances under which they 
were written: but one of the greatest proofs of his genius 
consists in the fact that he in no place betrays want of educa- 
tion or refinement ; that his glorious music was extracted out 
of pangs of suffering and heroic endurance, and that all he 
suffered and endured—including the terrible agonies of long- 
sustained poverty—had no power to corrupt his nature, or sour 
his disposition, much less to blunt his sensibilities, or to lower 
or deprave his ennobling morality. From first to last his poems 
are— 


‘“‘ A perpetual fountain of nectared sweets, 
Where no crude surfeits reign, ’ 


and alike remarkable for polished finish, elegant diction, and 
sparkling originality. 

Prince published four volumes of poems, viz., “Hours with 
‘ VOL, Iv, D) 
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the Muses” (1841), which reached a sixth edition ; ‘“ Dreams 
and Realities ” (1847), “ Poetic Rosary ” (1850), and “ Autumn 
Leaves ” (1856) ; all alike distinguished by that love of beauty, 
right, and truth, which so characterised the poet, while they 
are pervaded by a spirit of earnestness and enthusiasm which, 
had it been guided and controlled by a little more self-confi- 
dence, might have enabled him to overcome many of the 
difficulties which beset his path, and helped him to become 
prosperous, if not independent. Anyone who reads his poems 
must be struck with the poet’s intense love of Nature in her 
every mood ; and his fresh and original treatment of many a 
well-worn theme shows unmistakably that he had all the 
power of an artist—a quiet power, perhaps, yet capable of 
reproducing the most charming bits of landscape, or of tenderly 
pourtraying some old aspect of human nature in a new light, 
while here and there may be recognised tints and touches which 
would do credit to the hand of a master. 

The most ambitious, and, perhaps, the most sublime effort of 
Prince’s muse is a poem of fifty-six Spenserian stanzas, entitled 
The Poet’s Sabbath;” and certainly it is one of the most 
beauti’ 1 modern poems in our language, replete, as it is, with 
a genu e poet’s intense love for Nature, and true insight into 
her mysteries ; while it displays an elasticity of thought, a 
fruitfulness of imagination, and a felicity of expression, which 
is nothing short of marvellous, after perusing the sad life of 
the author. 

We would delight to moralise with the poet as he holds sweet 
communion with ‘adoring Nature,’ on this fruitful Sabbath- 
day, but must be content to quote a stanza or two which will 
give some idea of this sublime poem :— 


“God of the boundless universe! I come 
To hold communion with myself and Thee; 
And though excess of beauty makes me dumb, 
My thoughts are eloquent with all I see, 
My foot is on the mountains—I am free, 
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And buoyant as the winds that round me blow ! 
My dreams are sunny as yon pleasant lea, 
; And tranquil as the pool that sleeps below, 
While circling round my heart a poet’s raptures glow. 


“ My heart’s religion is an earnest love, 
, Of all that’s good, and beautiful, and true! 
My noblest temple is this sky above— 
This vast pavilion of unclouded blue ; 
These mountains are my altars, which subdue 
My wildest passions in their wildest hours ; 
My hymn is ever many-voiced and new— 
From bird and bee, from wind and wave it pours ; 
My incense is the breath of herbs, leaves, fruits, and flowers. . 


x * x% x x x 
Now the lone twlight, like a widowed maiden, 
Pale, pure, and pensive, steal along the skies ; 
‘With dewy tears the sleeping flowers are laden— 
The leaves are stirred with spiritural sighs ; 
The stars are looking down with radiant eyes, 
Like hosts of whatchful Cherubims, that guard 
A wide and and weary world; the glow-worm lies, 
A living gem, upon the grassy sward, 
Uncared for and unsought, save by the wandering “ bard.” 


These verses have been chosen almost at random, and speak 
for themselves ; but it may not be out of place here to insert a 
letter from Mr. Wm. Howett, a passage from whose writings it 
appears, suggested ‘‘The Poet’s Sabbath,” and whose high 
estimate of poor Prince’s genius we most cordially endure. 


* London, June 11th, 1841. 
Dear Sir,—Will you communicate to Mr. Prince how very 
much [ have been charmed with the perusal of his poems? 1 
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scarcely know which possesses the deeper interest, the poetry or 
the prose account of his travels,—travels in every sense of the 
word. It has long been my conviction that our literature 
must own its restoration to health and strength to an infusion 
of new blood from the working classes, which, spite of all 
the unhappy influences pressing on them, I have always 
found to retain the soundest sentiments, and the most clear 
and manly moral sense. Mr. Prince’s poetry is a splendid 
instance of this. It is poetry of a high and sterling class. It 
is full of imaginative beauty, and of a delicate and pure 
diction, but what is even more admirable than the poetry itself, 
are the sound sense and true philosophy which distinguish it. 
Here is a man to whom the trading and political systems of his 
country have, from his birth upwards, denied the natural susten- 
ance of a man, much more the education which every individual 
in a great and Christian country like this ought to claim; here 
he is fighting his way and starving his way through the world; 
seeking in foreign countries that ‘leave to toil’ which his own 
denied him; yet spite of all this, preserving his heart and his 
intellect sound, and, while living in the midst of discontent and 
embryo rebellion, preaching the truest wisdom to those around 
him. 

“ All his unmerited sufferings have not embittered his nature, 
nor disturbed his reason ; he calls upon his fellows to liberate 
themselves, but warns them against the destructive delusions 
of physical force. He sees clearly both the sources of liberty 
and of anarchy; he points out, in peaceful language, the real 
enemies of the working man—bad government, and bad habits. 
He advocates at once both political and domestic reform. . 

# * % x = % * 

Iam rejoiced that Mr. Prince’s poems have met with such 
success. Itisa good symptom of the return of public taste. 
I am much complimented by anything of mine having suggested 
so beautiful a poem as “The Poet’s Sabbath”; but “A vision 
of the Future”, “A Father’s Lament’’, “A call to the People”; 
“The Captives Dream ”, “ Man of Toil”, “ An appeal on behalf 
of the Uneducated” perhaps have pleased me still more, for 
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they are the true poetry of the people and the time. They are 
at once powertul, stirring, yet suggestive of right means of 
remedy, and full of a truely Christian and benevolent spirit 
“The Voice of the Primrose ” is very original, and imbued with 
that delicate feeling and fancy that are so beautiful in many of 
Shelley's smaller poems,—as the “Sensitive Plant.” Again I 
thank you for the pleasure you have conveyed to me in these 
poems. I have already despatched a volume to Mr. Howitt, in 
Germany, and recommend the book whenever I can. Mr. 
Prince has only to hold on, to be a Princk amongst poets, and 
a blessing to the meritorious but suffermg masses of this 
Country. 
I remain, Sir, 
yours very truly, 
Witu1am Howitt. 


(To be Continued). 
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MARKET DAY. 


It is market day, and the roud is alive, 
Folks coming and going with murmering hum, 
Like the thriftiest bees to a human hive— 
Not one in the throng could be possibly dumb, 
For ’tis market day, market day, 
They nod and they wink, as they wend their way, 
And every crone has a deal to say 
To each of her neighbours on market day ! 


There's a block at the toll for the pence run short, 
And the man at the gate lets his pipe go out; 
The teams are of every conceivable sort, | 
With drivers to mutch them, voung, old, lean or stout, 
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For ’tis market day, market day, 
No one’s at home who can hurry away, 
Nobody loiters upon the way, 

They’re off to the market on market day ! 
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There’s a bustle and stir in High Cross street, 
With a rumble of wheels as the carts roll past, 
A clatter of pattens and shuffling of feet, 
And the babble of gossip grows loud and fast, 
For ’tis market day, market day, 
Who are so comely and pleasant as they, 
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The dames who sell, or the dames who pay, 
And chatter and joke on a market day! 


There are kerchiefs of yellow and scarlet shawls, 
And the rosiest face wears the brightest gear ; 
hs} The tallyman’s wares are displayed at the stalls, 
| Fair return for his wanderings far and near ; 
For *tis market day, market day, 


-_ = 
~ 


So the damsels have donned their best array, 
They reckon perhaps and who can say :— 
A match might be made on a market day. 


ri Now the sun has pursued his long fiery course, 

t And the day and its doings begin to wear, 

f For baskets get empty and voices get hoarse 

| So bargains are easier and perhaps more fair ; 
And the market is over this market day, 
The bustle grows slack as folks drift away, 
Till the last sound dies ’ere the streaks of grey 

Bring the night’s repose to the market day. 


Agnus STONEHEWEBR. 





A FALSE ALARM. 


A FALSE ALARM. 


A stream of light—an open door— 
A sight I well remember ; 

A laughing maiden standing there 
One night in dark November. 


Then through the heavens a noise was heard— 
A startled voice of warning ; 

Tis fair Aurora—lo she comes— 
The goddess of the morning. 


‘Twas jealous Venus raised the cry, 
*Tis rosy morn intruding ; 

The young moon veiled herself in cloud, 
And sat in silence brooding. 


From sphere to sphere the panic spread, 
Each orb the cry repeated, 

Till all the planets in dismay 
To darker realms retreated. 


And constellations fled in haste, 
The higher regions gaining, 

But not without much murmuring 
At their short reign complaining. 


While stern Orion from above 

The laughing maid espying, 
Grasped tightly club and lion’s hide, 
Swift from her presence flying. 
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By merry, lustrous eyes deceived 
She fled, with terror quaking, 

Believing night had passed indeed. 
And morn its bonds was breaking. 


Yet ’twius but maid of mortal mould 
Who caused this consternation, 

Aud scared the moon, and planets all, 
And every constellation. 


She did but open wide the door, 

And gaze with bright eyes beaming ; 
They took her for Aurora fair— 

The gas for sunlight streaming. 


Yet marvelled much that she should come, 
Without « moment's warning, 
And come, too, in the early night 


To ope the gates of morning. 
Evuen Lea. 





FORESTS OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 


Give God, give God the glory 

Ye giant oaks and hoary! 

From wind-swept harps of praise 
Loud jubilates raise! 

Bow your heads, grey with time, 
Chanting your hymns sublime, 
Forests of Fontainebleau ! 
While the rapt bard below 





FORESTS OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 


Thought with thought interweaves, 
Thick as the thousand leaves, 
Thick as the boughs with bough 
Interlaced overhead. 
Casting their grateful shade, 
Cooling pale brows. 


The rillet’s silver chiming 
God’s loveliness is timing 
To the deep musing mind : 
There is not one among 
The many-voiced throng ; 
Sweet birds of every kind, 


The chanting stream the breathing wood, 


The “ still small voice ’’ least understood, 
But tells me God is good. 


The tiniest grassy germ 
With dew beads glistening, 
Which the pale earthen worm 
Circles with coily ring ; 
The subtle life that feeds 
The leaf-paved arbour’s weeds 
Will sweet remembrance yield 
Of Him whose eye benign 
Smiled on the lilies of the field 
In holy Palestine. 


It is but bend the ear of faith 

To the green moss-beds underneath, 
If fleckéd with the purple jet 

Of the low-flowering violet. 


As with a curious glance to spell 
The blue droop of the hyacinth’s bell, 
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Ringing with the light minstrelsy 
Of the fairy harper bee. 

And ye may almost deem ye hear 
The long-lost voice of spirits dear 
With plaintive accents chide your stay, 
And call you from the earth away. 


It is but lift the burning eye | 

To the blue radiance of the sky— 
Aye, smiling with so calm a smile 

On all man’s dreary worthless toil ; 
His griefs and joys, and ye may see 
If of the poet’s soul ye be, 

The types of an eternity, 

Engraved by the great Spirit’s Finger 
Upon each gold-enspheréd singer. 


% % * * 


Hush! ’tis the note of storm! 
Dark clouds the day deform, 
Silent as voiceless thing 
Birds cleave the breathless air, 
Nature stands shuddering, 
Silent with wonder-— 
Hark! how the forests shake! 
Flashes the lightning-glare, 
Peals the dread thunder ! 
Now let your voices wake, 
Forests of Fontainebleau ! 
While the red lightnings glow, 
Crashing above, below, 
Rending asunder ! 
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Now all is peace and calm, 

Nature her healing balm 

Breathes, and the earth’s repose 

Calmer and calmer grows. 
The storm and calm, the forest’s roar and lull, 

Yon oaks that tower, this grass my feet have trod, 
All are but symbols of the beautiful, 

And beauty is the Sacrament of God. 


G. L. Fenton. 


Fontainebleau 1877. 





THE BOWER OF FANCY. 


Let me build thee a bower with the blossoms of Fancy, 
The richest, the rarest that ever was known ; 

Fresh fairy buds gathered by youth’s sunny fountains, 
All sparkling with lustre and light of their own. 


Ah yes, we shall build in that far fabled region 

Where sorrows ne’er darken and clouds never lower, 
Where only the sunshine and shadows of feeling 

Shall tenderly steal through the calm of our bower. 


Let us call for sweet Hope with her sunny smile beaming, 
Bid Memory wake with her soft eyes of blue, 

And Love, by the spell of his exquisite odours, 
Perfume the whole bower with his soul breathing through. 


Let us gather them thus to our bright bower of fancy, 
The loved and true-hearted, the good and the fair; 

Then shut to the door when those dear ones have entered, 
That never a weed of the world may come there. 


M. McDermort. 
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CASTLES. 


I stray by the panting ocean, 
And watch the golden strand ; 

While yonder, little children 
Build castles up, of sand. 

And I have an inward knowledge 
Of castles made by me, 

As they toil and labour earnestly, 
And prattle merrily. 


Aye! castles in faithful memory 
Of my yearning hopes, and fears ; 
Built only, alas! to be shattered 
By the future weary years. 
TI, like those children, laboured on 
Knowing no more than they 
That Time, the tidal wave so strong 
Would sweep my work away, 


The hopes I built on a woman’s love, 
Believing her steadfast and true, 

In one year where shattered beyond recall 
I, an old love, was left for a new. 

Thus has it seemed with all I prized, 
Asthe weary years rolled on 

With all my faith, my hopings 
Nought left to rest upon, 


So in pity I gaze on the little ones 
And their buildings of yellow sand, 
Knowing now utterly baseless 
Is the work of each tiny hand. 
When once young days are over, 
And there comes life in its prime, 
Too soon such slight, frail castles 
Will fall with the ripen time. 


Mienon (K.N.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“4 Christmas Story,” by M. H.—This is a somewhat entertaining little 
story, but marred by too many personal and sentimental descriptions. 


“Gwin,” by T. B.—This poem is a decided improvement upon its author’s 
previous productions, and excites rational hope. 


“On the Mountains.” by Bertha—Apply to the editor of some juvenile 
magazine. It is a capital story for children. 


“The Tombs,” and ‘‘ Martha.”—Poems of far more than average merit 
but scarcely suitable for the pages of a secular magazine. 


“Could I Forget,” by B. S. (Glasgow).—Too much in the ordinary 
sentimental style, though fair as regards versification. We quote two 
verses :— 

“ Could I forget thy love-lit eyes, 
And whispered words so dear to me ; 
The tight-clasped hands and burning sighs, 
The thousand things that used to be. 


Could I forget thee, dear, awhile— 
Forget that we have ever met, 

Then might I teach these lips to smile, 
Nor waste my life in vain regret.” 


“Here and There,” by Chas. F.—The sketch is good as a whole, but the 
details will bear improvement. 


“ Ambition,” by H. F. R.—Is fairly written, and the thoughts such as 
cannot but be commended. Still the subject is too worn. 


“Love and War.”’—vVery little beyond a reiteration of facts which are, 
perhaps, better forgotten. 


“Light and Shade,” and ‘‘ The Might of Song,” by C. B. (Carlisle).—The 
frst-named poem is accepted. The latter is very inferior, and long since 
perished in the flames. 


“The Dead Miller,” by J. J. G.—Fairly written ; but the author must 


0 higher up Parnassus before he reaches the door of “‘ The Poets 
agazine.” 


“A Buried Memory,” by M. U.—Is full of poetry, and shows great 
appreciation of the beautiful and the true. Thanks. 


“The Village Maid,” by R. F. We take this to be the work of a very 
young author. Its simplicity of expression is novel certainly. 


“A Heart and a Home,” by Edgar D. This story is local in interest, but 
carefully written. 


“My Love,” by S. W.—What do our readers think of the following lines, 
a8 an “example of composition for young authors?’ We think the *‘ young 
authors ” will get on better without such rapturous examples :— 


‘¢ Your eyes, like stars, are divine ; 
Your lips as ruby red wine ; 

Your arms twin lilies which twine— 
You are mine, my love—you are mine !” 


WA Year Ago,” by L. P.—We have heard something very like this before. 
¢ Mountain Gem,” by G. H.—An extremely weak poem, with no 
eeming qualities. 


— W. (Chislehurst).—You sent twenty folios of M.SS. and no stamps, 
oW can you expect their return ? 
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THE POETS’ MAGAZINE. 


ACCEPTED WITH THANKS. 







‘* Undine,” Goethe,” ‘‘ The Cross on the Mountain.” 


DECLINED WITH THANKS. 


** Alice Grey,” “ Caught in the Meshes,” ‘‘ Twin Roses,” ‘‘ Charity,” “ An 
Irish Love Affair,” ‘‘ To Constance,” ‘‘ A National Song,” ‘‘ The Perils of 
Vanity,” ‘* Friendship.” 





TO OUR READERS. 


While the proprietors are happy to receive contributions from unknown 
writers, they have—to prevent the Magazine sinking to the level of an 
amateur publication—made arrangements with various authors of note, who 
will, from time to time, furnish poems, and articles on poets and poetry. 
The main feature of THe Ports’ MaGazinE is to invite all who possess 
literary talent to contribute to its pages. 


Original contributions only are acceptable. 
No Manuscripts can be returned, except by special arrangements. 


In all cases where written answers to letters are desired, a directed 
envelope and two stamps must be enclosed. 


As we have so many letters asking for criticism on enclosures we find it 
necessary to state that any correspondent who is not a Subscriber to our 
Magazine, and desires criticism on MSS., either privately or in print must 
enclose twelve stamps with each contribution. In all cases where this rule is 
complied with, a prompt and candid opinion will be given, and a copy of the 
current number of the Magazine forwarded post free. 


This rule does not apply to established Authors, whose communications 
will at all ‘:mes receive attention. 


Novellettes, prose poems, and all articles of real literary value, are 
acceptable, and if suitable will be included in the Magazine. 


All who wish the ‘‘P. M.” sent monthly by post, because they cannot 
obtain it through a boot:seller, can have single copies for seven stamps. 
Subscriptions for Contributors Yearly, 10s. 6d. ; Half-yearly, 6s. 
Subscription for Non-Writers - 6s. - 38. 

Authors and Correspondents are requested to apply by letter only, 


addressed to the Editors of THe Poets’ Macazing, 21, Paternoster Row. 
London. 


in Office Orders payable at Temple Bar Post Office to Mr. Leonard 
oyd. 


Vol. LII., Now Ready, Price 4s, Cases for Binding, 1s. 6d. 


——— as 


Avziniary Stzam Printing Works, 36, New Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


































